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SCHOOL BILL TO FOLLOW INAUGURAL 


The Kennedy Administration's school support bill, it has now been decided, will 
not be introduced until after the inaugural, Jan. 20. Although the 87th Congress 
convened last Tuesday, the new Administration is operating on the theory that it 


won't really be functioning as a new Congress until there is a new man in the White 
House. 





On the House side, the Administration school bill will be offered by Rep. Frank 
Thompson (D-N.J.), a leader in last session's fight for school support legislation. 
Thompson conferred with the President-elect during the holidays at Palm Beach. It 
is assumed that the Administration proposal will be along the lines of S.8 as it was 
passed by the Senate last year. 





Last year's Senate bill (S.8) provided $20 in federal funds for each school age 
child, to be distributed among the states under an equalization formula which would 
give the poorer states relatively more in federal assistance than the wealthier 
states. The money, about $925 million a year, would go to the states for their use 
as the states themselves determined their needs--for teacher salaries, or school con- 
struction, or some combination of these purposes. Nothing came of the Senate bill 
last year because the House passed a bill limited to aid for school construction and 
the House Rules Committee refused to let the varying bills go to a Senate-House 
conference for reconciliation of their differences. 








President-elect Kennedy remains committed to school support legislation with pro- 
vision for both teacher salaries and school construction. He is reported to have 
reaffirmed this position in his Palm Beach conference with Rep. Thompson. Kennedy 
has given priority status to school support legislation, placing it in a package of 
five measures on which he will recommend prompt action by Congress. The other meas- 
ures in this preferred category include aid to distressed areas, medical assistance 
to the aged under Social Security, housing, and increased minimum wages. 


Prolonged committee hearings are not expected on school legislation in this ses- 
sion of Congress because the issues were so thoroughly thrashed out in committee 
and in floor debate during the last session. On the House side the new chairman of 
the Education and Labor Committee, Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.), has promised speedy 
action, and Chairman Lister Hill of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
which handles school legislation, is understood to be ready to move promptly. 





The political composition of the Senate is substantially unchanged from that of 
last session, with the Democrats holding 65 of 100 seats. In the House the line-up 
will be 262 Democrats and 175 Republicans, a gain for the Republicans of 20-odd 
seats. Other factors tend to neutralize the apparent conservative gain in the House. 
For one, President Eisenhower, holding the veto power, needed, as he used to say, 
only “one-third plus one" to command the dominant voice in legislative matters. For 
another, the House Rules Committee in this session probably will not have the power 
it once had to obstruct legislation. 
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Chairman-to-be of the President's Council of Economic Advisers is Walter 

W. Heller, chairman of the department of economics at the University of 
Minnesota and economic consultant to the National Education Association. 

In announcing the appointment President-elect Kennedy said he intended & 
to "revitalize" the council, making it a "key element" within the Presi- 
dential office. 








Heller, as NEA economic consultant, testified before a Senate subcommit- 
tee two years ago in support of the Murray-Metcalf Bill that the federal 
government had a responsibility to support public elementary and secondary education, 
in the interests of "national economic strength, prestige, and security, even our 
national survival." His most recent activity in an NEA role was an address he deliv- 
ered last October at the Third Annual National School for Teacher Salary Scheduling. 

In that speech he made the point that economic growth in the 60's would permit substan- 
tially larger investments in education, with the federal government assuming a greater 
share of responsibility. 














> From New York and Chicago came headlined reports of teacher shortages this week, 
with the cause for the New York situation pinpointed as low salaries. Columbia Univer- 
sity's Teachers College made the New York study, a by-product of an earlier study of 
10,000 Air Force veterans. Included in the 10,000 were 658 who were, or had been, 
school teachers or administrators. Of the 658, there were 200 who had left the profes- 
sion and gave these reasons: low salaries, opportunities in other fields, lack of 
opportunity, in that order. Both present and former teachers listed salary as their 
most important objection to teaching, and gave second ranking to working conditions, 
such as class size, materials and equipment, and extra duties. 





>» Chicago school officials reported they were losing the battle to recruit and retain 
qualified teachers. With enrollments increasing by 12,000 a year, the Chicago system 
is recruiting 1,300 new teachers this year, but is losing 850 due to resignations and @ <q 
retirements. The net gain of 450 teachers is 250 short of the number required. Chicago, 
with a starting salary of $5000 a year for teachers, ranks among the country's leaders. 
This week the school board voted $100 to $250 increases, subject to reconsideration 
when it acts finally on its budget for next year. 





> Interest-free loans for unpaid New Orleans teachers were offered by the National 
Education Association to meet individual cases of undue hardship. Loans may not exceed 
the amount of unpaid salaries. 





> Illinois teachers urged creation of a state board of education which would appoint 
the state superintendent of schools, now an elected official in Illinois. The Illinois 
Education Association, which approved the state school board resolution at its annual 
convention in Chicago, did not specify whether the school board should be elected or 
appointed by the governor. Only Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan do not now have 
state school boards. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, said the IEA action was in accord with a policy of the CCSSO adopted 
in 1947. Since then, Fuller said, the number of states in which this policy is in 
effect has grown from 8 to 22. IEA also voted to support adoption by Illinois of a 
state income tax to provide funds for mounting education needs. 





> Add American exports abroad--One complete newly revised course in high-school chem- 





istry, to be shipped next month to Santiago, Chile, for use in a seven-week institute 

at the University of Chile which will be attended by 80 teachers from 10 South American 

countries, preparing them for introduction of the course in their own countries. The 

project, underwritten by the National Science Foundation, is under the direction of 

Brown University professor, Leallyn Clapp, one of the three American chemists who di- @ <q 
rected the basic revision of the high-school chemistry curriculum. 





@o 








PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
January 5, 1961 


The Crowd at the Gates 
He §6The first telecast yet on the college admissions crush will come your way 
next month on "The Twentieth Century," a report titled "The College Panic." 
This CBS program has been prepared in consultation with the National Education 
Association and many other organizations. It will survey the campus overflow 
from the point of view of the college admissions director, the high-school coun- 
selor, the parent, and the student. Scenes in Upper Darby (Pa.) High School 
show a College Night in a typical public high, and individual conferences with 
the student and his family. Other plainspoken moments are seen at a meeting of 
the Association of College Admissions Counselors. These harried souls sound off 
on 1) parental pressure, 2) resulting student tensions, 3) judging colleges in 
terms of a specific student's needs, 4) evaluating tests and marks, and why high 
rankers sometimes lose out to lower, 5) the spill-out from crowded urban areas, 
and 6) troubles with geographic distribution. Added candor comes from guest 
Vance Packard, whose book, The Status Seekers, bares the prestige factors of the 
"big name school" mania. The gist: by using valid instead of false values, an 
able youth can find a good and suitable Alma Mater. Not lulling, but a calming 
commentary on this overfrenzied subject. Tops for students, parents, teachers, 
and college alumni leaders in your community. 


(Sunday, Feb. 12, 6:30-7 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 








Class at High Noon 
= The time, the host, and the writers are lined up for ABC-TV's admirable new 
~ series, "Meet the Professor."" It bows on Jan. 29, at 12-12:30 p.m. E.S.T., 
for 13 weeks. Narrator will be the distinguished former president of Sarah Law- 
rence College, Harold Taylor. A bold innovator in higher education, Taylor holds 
it vital for campus administrators to continue study and student contact. (In 


fact, he resigned his post partly because it kept him from teaching and re- 
search.) 





The trio of writers has blue-ribbon credentials, too. Robert Lewis Shayon 
as a writer-producer-director virtually launched the CBS Radio documentary unit 
under Edward R. Murrow. "You Are There" is among the famous shows he created. 
Author of the book, Television and Our Children, he also is a regular Saturday 








Review columnist. Elliott Baker has served as writer and associate producer 


on CBS-TV's "The Twentieth Century," and has done critically-acclaimed scripts 
for CBS Public Affairs and the major dramatic and documentary programs. Alvin 
Boretz is a prize-winning television, radio, and film writer. On this new 
series (see Nov. 24 EDUCATION SCOPE for earlier details), these three will write 
the real-life narrative of the professor we meet each week. 


(Sundays, Jan. 29 on, 12-12:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 


4 Nore: Cueck Loca. Listincs For Late CHances. 
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The Varsity Virus 


Education's triple-threat man, James B. Conant, uses the current Look maga- 
zine as the platform for his renewed attack on "Athletics: The Poison Ivy in Our @ ( 
Schools."" As in his book on the American junior high, he uses the words "vicious 
overemphasis" to describe the competitive sports atmosphere. Such imbalance 
would be justified, he says, only if our nation's future depended on the outcome 
of the next Olympic Games. He places the blame squarely: "As in the case of 
most distortions of values in our schools, it is the community that is primarily 
responsible." Relentlessly he presents evidence of harm to academic life, re- 
peatedly he stresses how adults have demanded that schools supply them with pub- 
lic entertainment. Then he sets forth steps that citizens should take to correct 
the situation. Because this article is outside his formal report, he can be much 
sterner, and he is. Scathing Robert Osborn drawings illustrate the evils he de- 
scribes. (The Letterman's Club alumni will decry this all over town, but it may 
rally other alumni support for any needed de-emphasis on athletics.) 

(Jan. 17 Look, on sale now) 











Thrice Over Lightly 


Three school topics get the blithe touch in the new issue of Ingenue. The 
National Youth Conference on the Atom is covered, with the teaser title of 
"Guys, Gals, and Atoms!"--but it does cover the science careers story in a style 
that girls will read. 'Twenty Steps to Higher Grades" points the way to A-level, 
with grim advice like "choose a seat in the front of the class and pay atten- 
tion''" A regular feature, "Is This the College for You?" describes an institu- 
tion without naming it until the end--a good way of jolting preconceived opin- 
ions. A useful threesome, for a readership not reached by more serious periodi- 
cals. (January Ingenue, on sale now) 





Picking the Winners 


Crystal-balling about newsmakers in 1961, Pageant picks "An American To 
Watch" in ten different fields. Pageant's Education candidate is John H. 
Fischer, new dean of Teachers College, Columbia University. It quotes his first 
major T.C. policy speech, urging schools to free themselves of irrelevant func- 
tions: (February Pageant, on sale Jan. 10) 





AP Recipe for Better Grades 


Associated Press Newsfeatures will distribute a 15-column series on "You 

Can Get Better Grades" to run Monday through Friday in some 250 newspapers, 
starting Jan.30. Prepared by Leslie J. Nason, professor of education at the 
University of Southern California, and Reporter Harry Karn, the columns are 
based on a 44-page $1 booklet by Nason which carries the same title as the news- 
paper series. A test run in the Long Beach (Calif.) Independent Press-Telegram 
created an overwhelming response for the booklet, according to M. J. Wing, gen- 
eral manager of Associated Press Newsfeatures in New York. Nason believes that 
good students can greatly improve marks by remembering some basic techniques for 
assignments and test-taking. Sample column titles: "Good Penmanship, a Key to 
Better Grades," 'Knowing How To Listen," and "For Tough Assignments, the Three- 











Times-Over System." (In local newspapers starting Jan. 30) 
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TEAMWORK TOWARD THE GOALS-LINE 


Schoolmen starting to tackle the hefty challenges lined up by their colleagues (see 
@u education goals" in our Dec. 29 issue) will welcome the backing of Mrs. James C. 
Parker, president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. In a special state- 
ment for EDUCATION U.S.A., she echoes many of the same hopes--for progress on school 
consolidation, teacher working conditions, community colleges. She also sees fruitful 
areas for teacher-citizen consultation in every school system: 





@ To formulate goals in written form, and to establish priorities among 
them. 





@ To examine the curriculum: Is it broad enough to serve the diverse 
needs of the entire student population? 





@ To evaluate athletics, eliminating any overemphasis on interscholas- 
tic competition, assuring a sound physical education for all. 





Mrs. Parker proposes other objectives that she feels should begin within the school 
system, to be carried forward with parental support. They include: 





1. Improve and expand guidance and counseling, especially at junior-high level. 





2. Review courses offered in science, mathematics, and social studies “in the light 
of recommendations from national commissions in these disciplines, and update and up- 
grade the contents if necessary." 





3. Assess special services in recreation, health, and social work to see whether 
schools are burdened with duties that other community agencies might handle. 





4. Provide regular conferences between parent and teacher to encourage and enable 


them both to devise more effective ways to supplement and reinforce each other's teach- 
ing. 





5. Expand parent education programs so parents may better understand and better play 
their role in children's learning and improve the "out-of-school curriculum." 





6. Work to establish kindergartens as an integral part of each school system. 





ROUNDING THE SQUARE 


"Form follows function" is an old tag, but it will be truer than ever for school 
buildings in 1961, architectural authorities predict. And the trend is from the square 
to the circle. First to go, predicts Harold Gores, president of Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc., may be the box-like gymnasiums (tailored for the rules of basket- 
ball), to be replaced by the domed field house. More and more new schools will bypass 
"egg-crate" layout for the cluster plan, to suit either team teaching or self-contained 
classrooms. "Almost every newly designed secondary school will provide variant space-- 
i.e., individual study spaces, small spaces for seminars, standard classrooms, and large 
group instruction space." 





When such flexible class-size plans depend on movable walls, too often "out of sight" 
isn't at all “out of mind."" It's good news, then, to hear that construction refinements 
will end the plague of porous partitions. Says Gores: "For the first time schools may 
with confidence purchase and install operable walls that will really stop intelligible 
sound from seeping through the partition. The operable walls will help schools in ef- 
forts to offer instruction in larger than normal and smaller than normal classes." 














oy Dr. William C. Menninger, president of The Menninger Foundation of To- 
peka, Kansas, a nonprofit professional organization devoted to re- 
NEWS- search, education, treatment, and prevention in psychiatry, has been 
selected by the Associated Exhibitors of the National Education Assn. ®@ 
MAKERS to receive the 1961 American Education Award for his outstanding con- 
tribution in the broad field of education. The award will be present- 
ed, March 14, at the St. Louis convention of the American Assn. of 
School Administrators. 














p> Paul A. Witty, professor of education, Northwestern Univ., reporting on his 11l- 
year study of televiewing habits, told the American Assn. for the Advancement of 
Science that elementary-school pupils averaged 21 hours a week watching TV in 1960 
(same as in 1950); high-school students, 14 hours. Witty said children need a va- 
ried, well-balanced day, and a child who watches TV too much may be turning to TV as 
a refuge from boredom or frustration. To parents' complaint of too much violence on 
programs, Witty declared: "It is the responsibility, then, of citizens to seek an 
improvement in current offerings via TV. But they have the responsibility also to 
make the most of the present offerings. Parents and teachers can aid by encouraging 
children to select programs with discrimination and to evaluate them carefully." 





p C. Taylor Whittier, superintendent of schools, Montgomery County, Md., reports 
favorably on his year-old merit pay plan for teachers, which he prefers to call ca- 
reer recognition. The plan now applies to the top two yearly pay increases for 
teachers with master's degrees; Whittier hopes to extend merit pay to bachelor's de- 
gree teachers and thereby dispel complaints that the raises are too limited. The 
proposed new bachelor's degree schedule, with merit raises at the top two steps, 
would begin in July 1962 and would apply to all new teachers. Present teachers 
could elect to stay in their current pay scale, which does not include merit raises. 
Whittier says the choice, "one we've never given before," is between current pay 
with no career recognition or higher pay with it. If a teacher has met the plan's 
basic requirements of certification, tenure, and experience, his only gamble is that 
his work will not be judged satisfactory by the review board made up of fellow 
teachers, supervisors, and principals. Whittier said the plan's complex safeguards 
agains favoritism "eliminate the bias that might crop up through mere vote taking." 


B President-elect John F. Kennedy, writing in Sports Illustrated on the declining 
physical strength and ability of young Americans, warns that "such softness on the 
part of individual. citizens can help to strip and destroy the vitality of a nation" 
and calls for "the United States to move forward with a national program to improve 
the fitness of all Americans."' Declaring physical fitness "the basis of dynamic and 
creative intellectual activity,'’ Kennedy includes as one step in his program: "The 
physical fitness of our youth should be made the direct responsibility of the Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. This department should conduct--through its Of- 
fice of Education and the National Institutes of Health--research into the develop- 
ment of a physical fitness program for the nation's public schools. The results of 
this research shall be made freely available to all who are interested. In addition, 
the Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare should use all its existing facilities 
to attack the lack of youth fitness as a major health problem." 
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